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Our Home, our Country, our Brother ‘Man, 


‘Hints upon some New Varieties of Sweet 
Corn, and its Culture. 


The present season is more congenial to the 


enjoying of corn that has already been raised 
and garnered up, than to the planting and rear- 
ing of it: nevertheless, if it is a good maxim 
of olden time that in time of peace we should 
prepare for war, it is a much better and wiser 
one that in time of winter we should prepare for 
spring, and it will not therefore become amiss for 
us to store up in the mind, occasionally, such 
hints as will aid us in our practical operations, 
when we take the field in the spring. 

The Editor of the Working Farmer, in his 
last number, has some ideas in regard to seme 
varieties of corn not common among us, and also 
in regard to cultivation, which are rather new to 
us, and we therefore propose to abstract pretty 
freely from his article, in order to spread the 
knowledge more extensively, and if he should 
chance to be teased for some seed corn, he will 
please send us a few kernels in payment for the 
additional trouble which our thus copying his ar- 
ticle has occasioned. 

The variety whick is new to us he calls Siow- 
ell's Sweet Corn, and is a garden variety which 
he says may be kept in a state fit to boil the year 
round. “It is every way,” says he, ‘* superior 
to any other we have seen, for after being pulled 
from the ground, the stalks may be placed in a 
dry, cool place, free from moisture, frost, or vio- 
lent currents of air, (to prevent drying,) and the 
grains will remain full and milky for many 
months. Or the ears may be pulled in August, 
and by tying a string loosely around the small 
end, to prevent the husks from drying away from 
the ears, they may be laid on shelves and kept 
moist and suitable for boiling, for a year or more. 

This corn is a hybrid between the Menomony 
soft corn and the Northern Sugar corn, and was 
first grown by Mr. Nathan Stowell, of Burling- 
ton, N. J. We purchased from Mr. 5S. a num- 
ber of ears dried fur seed, and he presented us 
with a few ears surrounded by the husks, grown 
the previous summer—the- ioner leaves of the 
husks of which, and the corn and cob, were in 
as green a state as when pulled the previous 
August. Near the close of the late Fair of the 
American Institute, 1 presented the managers 
with two ears pulled in August, 1849, and twelve 
ears pulled in August, 1850. They were boiled 
and served up together, and appeared to be alike, 
and equal to corn fresh from the garden. 

The ears are larger than the usual sweet corn, 
and contain twelve rows. ‘To save the seed, it is 
necessary to place them in strong currents of air, 
freed from most of the husks, and assisted slight- 
ly by fire heat, when nearly dry. In damp 
places this corn soon moulds and becomes worth- 
less. The seed, when dry, is but little thicker 
than writing paper, but it isasure grower. The 
stalks are very sweet and valuable as fodder.” 
The seed may be procured from Mr. Stowell, or 
from Prof. Mapes, editor of the Working Farmer. 

Prof. Mapes recommends the following mode 
uf cultivating this and other varieties of corn. 
In exposed situations, he plants the hills four 
feet apart. The roots of corn, he states, will 
grow five and a half feet ong. When the corn 
is three inches high, run a small subsoil plough, 
with the flat side toward the corn, and three 
inches from it, to as great a depth as the nature 
of the soil and the strength of the team used will 
permit, passing up one side of the row and down 
the other side. The subsoil plough will make a 


The Carrot and the Parsnip. 

The editor of the Working Farmer, in intro- 
ducing an article from a foreign journal, makes 
the following practical remarks on the cultivation 
of the carrot and the parsnip : 

** We have raised as large crops as the writer 
states can be raised in England, but not in poor 
soil, nor with light manuring: after adding the 
missing constituents of the crop to the soil of an 
inorganic character, we have found an additional 
dose of Peruvian guano and charcoal as indis- 
pensable for full success. Night soil well com- 
posted with decomposed muck, and a slight addi- 
tion of bone dust and common salt added, acts 
equally wellon clayey joams, which we prefer 
for both these crops to soils strictly sandy. 

Nor have we found them easy creps to raise, 
for unless we drilled in long scarlet radish seed 
with those of carrots or parsnips, we have not 
always had them to germinate. The quick 
growth of the radish marks the rows, so that the 
weeds may be early removed with the horse hve, 
while the tops of the radishes shade the light 
seeds of the carrot or parsnip from the too great 
heat of the sun, and thus prevent weeds from 
growing in the rows too rapidly for the carrots ; 
the long tap root of the radish brings up more 
moisture than is required for its own sustenance 
and supports the carrot, while the pulling of the 
radishes is the best cultivation for the carrot or 
parsnip, loosening the ground and permitting the 
easy entrance of atmosphere and consequent depo- 
sition of moisture. When the radishes are not 
wanted, cut off their tops with a sickle and their 
decay will supply nutriment for the remaining 
crop We also dissent from the opinion that 
carrots are not proper food for horses which are 
very hard worked, for as we have before stated, 
the pectic acid contained in carrots gelatinises ary 
fluids in the stomach of the horse, and thus ren- 
ders it easily digestible. One bushel of carrots 
with one bushel of oats, will be found equal to 
two bushels of oats for « horse, and our livery 
stable keepers are fast learning the truth of this 
practice. Horses are never troubled with heaves 
while carrots form a part of their daily food.”’ 

We copy the following paragraphs from the 
article in the Farmer's Magazine, to which allu- 
sion is had above : 

** The carrot and the parsnip, more particularly 





pity, their easy cultivation, and their capability of 

growiug upon inferior soils, render them impor- 
| tant auxiliaries to the garden of the laborer, and 
| 


to the farm of the agriculturist. 


The former 
will find them a nutritious winter vegetable for 
himself and family, while he will find they admit 
of the same wide application as the potato, in af- 
fording the most nutritious vegetable food for 
pigs and cows, 
| given to cows, produce a milk of a quantity and 
quality unsurpassed by any other winter fvod, 


and the butter is of a fine yellow hue, and wholly 


so very disagreeable to the epicure. 


They are as valuable food for horses, particularly 
for colts, and for those that are not very hard 
worked, and are required to be brought into sell- 
ing condition. And when we consider the wide 
application of this root, we can but wonder why 
it has not been more generally cultivated upon 
the wide tracts of light sands and loams that are 
admirably adapted for its cultivation; and can 
only find a reason in the fact that carrot and pars- 
nip growing is not generally understood by far- 
mers, or that they are considered (when compared 
with turnips) to be difficult and expensive crops. 

Where broadcast sowing is adopted, and where 
the carrots or parsnips are sown upon foul Jand, 
the cultivation becomes expensive; but when 


management, there is no other root-crop that 
gives so good a return for the outlay, or that 


the growth of the following crop. The long 
root of the carrot or parsnip penetrates the sub- 


deep, narrow cut in the soil, say one and a half soil, and not only exerts a mechanical influence, 


inches wide, with a slight forcing off of the soil 
from the corn at the surface. 

In additition to the general broad-cast manur- 
ing of the soil, sow into this subsoil cut a small 
quantity of the compost mentioned below ; then 
with a cultivator, set the proper width between 
the rows, rua through the broad space, and re- 
peat this two or three times during the early 
stage of the growth. If the rows are planted 
alike, use the plough and cultivator both ways. 


The manure recommended above, Prof. Mapes 


combines as follows : Supposing the soil to be in 
fair heart for usual crops, then the following will 
be found to be fully efficient : 


Spread broad-cast the usual quantity of stable 


manure, and plow it deeply under; then apply 


the foliowing mixture to the surface, and cross- 
plough to a lesser depth, or work it in with a 


cultivator. 


Common salt, previously decomposed by three 


times its bulk of quicklime, 6 bush. 


Scrapings of potash ware-houses, (we 


suppose common potash is better, Ed.) 20 Ibs. 


Refuse Epsom salt, (sulphate of mag- 
nesia,) 

Bone dust previously treated with Sul- 
phusie acid, 

Plaster of Paris, 

Peruvian Guano, 

Charcoal dust, or decomposed peat or 


swamp muck, 


plough. When this mixture is not at hand 


poudretie, bone dust, and wood ashes, will be 


found of value.”’ 


100 Ibs. 


10 bush. 

This, he says, will cost seven dollars and twen- 
ty-five cents, and will equal in effective force for 
corn, fifteen half cords of barn yard manure. 
One quarter of the above quantity may be re- 
served to put in the drills made by the subsoil 


but derives its food from a greater depth than 
most other plants, and thus leaves the surface 
soil to accumulate the fertilizing ingredients that 
are required for other crops. 

The produce varies from 500 to 1,300 bushels, 
or from 10 to 26 tons per acre, exclusive of tps. 
With ordinary management, a crop of earrots 
should never be less than 500 bushele. The 
great art is the obtaining a plant, and the subse- 
quent cleaning fiom weeds: when these are ef- 
fectually performed, the battle is won. A thin 
plant should be ploughed up, for the expenses 
are nearly as great upon a crop of 5 tons as upon 
one of 25; and there is always time for turnips.”’ 


Improvement in Tanning. 

We have, we believe, before alluded to an al- 
leged improvement in the process of tanning, 
which, it is asserted, will revolotionize the busi- 
ness. Whether it will prove, on further trial, to 
be really a valuable improvement, and adapted 
to common use, we are unable to say. At the 
late Fair of the Ohio State Agricultural Society, 
specimens of leather, tanned by the new process, 
were exhibited. The Ohio Statesman says that 
**Mr. Ansel Frost, of Rochester, New York, 
created more sensation in the minds of all true 
lovers of science and improvement, than any 
other person on the ground, by exhibiting speci- 
mens of tanned leather, in whole sides, and 
made up into boots, shoes, gloves, &c., which 
were tanned in the almost incredibly short period 
of ten minutes, by a process discovered by his 
fellow townsman, Mr. Harmon Hibbard. By 
this mode of tanning, a composition is prepared 
that acts directly and rapidly upon the grease; 
&e., in the skin, opering its pores, and prepar- 
ing it at once for the tanner, which being a part 
of the constituent property ef the composition, 
passes instantly into the skin, and there unites 











We have thus given you the principal part of with the gelatine at once, all of which is done as 


Prof. Mapes’ article on this vatiety of corn and 
its culture. In our next number we will give 


you an account of another variety of sweet 
for garden culture. 





Coven Drops. Elihu Burritt says att fully with calf Shing tanood’by compete success-— 


best cough drops for young ladies, are obtained 


if by magic, making stronger, softer, and more 
valuable leather than can be produced by the old 
methods, and at a much less cost. Hides or 


| wool or far on, with equal facility. 


dropping the practice of dressing thin when they | #€ettainly does appear, from all. the 


go out in the night air. 








Nothing is more frightful than active ignorance. | manufacture of leather.” 


the former, are a very, if not the most, important | 
| substitute for the potato. Their nutritious qual- | 


Both carrots and parsnips, when | 


free from that disagreeable flavor which renders | 
butter made from the milk of cows fed on turnips | 


Cattle fatten as well on carrots as on potatoes. | 


grown upon favorable soil, and under judicious | 


leaves the soil in so good a mechanical state for | 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Queries Answered. 
Epiror or tHe Maine Farmer—Dear Sir : 
Having a leisure hour at my disposal, I know 
not how I can employ it better than to answer the 


deep interest, propounded by one of your corres- 
pondents ; 

1. What properties has the soil in New York 
and the Westein States, of which ours is desti- 
tate? 


wheat. 
applied? 

i. Is it profitable to spread lime in large quan- | 
tities upon ground intended for wheat or any oth- | 
er crop, either before or after ploughing * 

8. Cc. T. | 

1. ‘* What properties has the soil in New York | 
and the Western States, of which ours is desti- | 
tute ?”’ 

Allusion is doubtless made to the soil of West- 
ern New York, so celebrated as a wheat growing 
region. Having resided there more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and made the study of soils an 
important part of my profession, I will attempt to 
explain, in a popular way, the reasons why 
Monroe county, in which Rochester is situated, 
grows about a million and a half bushels of wheat 
t year, and several other counties do as well, 
iccording to area. One farmer in Niagara har- 
vested 185 bushels on three acres, the past sea- 
son ; and in Monroe county another wheat grow- 
er did about as well, his crop exceeding sixty 
bushels on a single acre, when cut, threshed, and 
measured by his neighbors. Before striking into 
the ** bowels of the soil,’’ as Jethro Tull would 
say, permit me to suggest that the parent rocks 
from which the tilled lands of Scotland were 
mostly derived, are not unlike those in which 
most of the soils of Maine had their origin.— 
Scotland, by the aid of science, now produces 
crops of wheat much larger, on an average, than 
any grown in this country. Her climate may be 
better than yours,—of that matter I am not pre- 
pared to speak. 
| In a geological and agricultural point of view, 
| there is a strongly marked difference in the soils | 
of New England, eastern New York and Penn- 
| sylvania, and all the Atlantic States south to 
| Alabama, and those lying west of the Allegany 
| mountains. From Maine to Alabama, one finds, 
| with few exceptions, soft well and spring water, 

igneous or plutonic rocke, (i. e. rocks formed by | 
the cooling of melted matter,) and soils which, | 
in their best estate, will not bear cropping with- 
|}out exhaustion, like those in the valley of the 
| Genesee, Canada West, and Michigan. The 
last named are by no means proof against deteri- 
oration by bad husbandry, but they can endure 
more of it, without serious injury, than the gran- 
itic soils of the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States. 

If we take 100 ounces of dried wheat, and 
carefully burn the grain, we get from 2 to 24 
vances of a white ash. The composition of this 
|incombustible substance is not uniform; if the 
wheat has a thick silicious cuticle or bran, more 
flint or silica will be found in the ash. If itis 
poor in gluten or protein compounds, it will yield 
| less phosphates. Making due allowance for va- 
| riations of this kind, the following figures are 
| near the mean result of sixty analyses of the ash 
| of wheat, made by Prof. Way, in the Royal 
| Agricultural College of England : 








| Phosphoric Acid, 44 per cent 
Potash, 32 

| Magnesia, ll 

| Sulphurie Acid, 3 

| Lime, 4 

| Soda, 2 

| Silica, 2 
Chlorine, 1 

| Peroxide of Iron, 1 

| 100 


The great advantage of lime in wheat soils 
‘appears to be, not in supplying this mineral as 
| aliment to the growing plants, but in its chemical 
| agency to separate phosphoric acid from its com- 
mon and known combinations with alumina and 

| iron, in which condition it is worthless in vegeta- 

| ble economy. So long as this not abundant acid 

exisis as a phosphate of alumina or iron, tillage 

and the presence of lime in the soil will form 

bone earth; but when the supply of phosphoric 

'acid is exhausted, no application of lime alone 

can give a crop of grain. In a similar way the 

sulphates of iron and alumina, (copper and alum,) 

are decomposed by lime, and gypsum is formed ; 

but when the compounds of the oil of vitriol be- 
come exhausted, then lime forms no more gyp- 

sum. About one-third of the ash of wheat is 
| pure potash, and in that of potatoes one-half is 
| composed of this alkali. Soils that havea fair 
quantity of phosphates, sulphates and chlorides 
of potash, lime, magnesia, and soda, naturally 
produce plants rich in nitrogen ; which, decaying 
to form mould, yield a fair supply of ammonia 
for the growth of many crops of wheat. The 
alkalies, potash and soda; the alkaline earths, 
lime and magnesia ; and carbonic acid, all pro- 
mote the solutiva of silica (flint) in rain water.— 
The acids and bases named, when united, form 
salts; and all the rocks in Western New York, 
and most of those in the Western Statez, were 
made by sedimentary deposits, or precipitations, 
in the bed of a salt ocean, which abounded io 
living animals and plants, whose remains are 
still abundantly visible. ‘That the atoms of these 
once organised beings should be admirably adapt- 
ed to feed plants and animals, in our day, is no 
more remarkable than the fact that 100 pounds of 
corn fed to a pig yield manure enough to produce 
an equal quantity of grain again. Without stop- 
piog to consider any of the reasons why ocean- 
formed rocks and soils more abound in the ele- 
ments of fertility than do granitic rocks and svils, 
I want to make the reader understand why guano 
is the agricultural cream of the great deep; and 
why 100 pounds of this dung of sea-birds often 
produce 300 of wheat, or 600 of corn, when the 
best article is used. 











respiration into the air. Were we totake 100 
pounds of wheat, and separate all the carbon 
(charcoal) and elements of water, (oxygen and 
hydrogen,) in the grain, we should have less than 


5 pounds left, which would be composed of about 
following important questions, in which I feel a' 


equal parts of nitrogen and incombustible earth. 
While the farmers of Maine have as much water 
and charcoal in their land and atmosphere as the 
wheat-growers of Genesee have in theirs, the soil 
**Down East’’ lacks guano, or the fertilizing 
atoms contained in fat oysters. The dealers in 


2. Is there anything that will cause our land guano, in this Distriet, (Columbia,) have sold 


to produce a crop of wheat for one or more years | $60,000 worth to the farmers in Maryland and 
in that abundance that western soil produces it! | 


3. It is said that lime is a valuable manure for | 
How and in what quantities should it be | 


Virginia, within the Jast year; and those that 
have used it longest buy the must. 

It isa noticeable fact that the first message 
which contains the word ‘‘ manure,’’ is that of a 
farmer's son, born and reared in Western New 
York, where the Genesee Farmer has been pub- 
lished twenty-two years. Congress has printed 
for gratuitous distribution 500,000 volumes on 
agriculture, since Henry L. Ellsworth set an 
example that may yet give him a national statue. 

Just now Virginia farmers are paying large 
sums of money for the raw material with which 
to manufacture breadstuffs for consumption in 
Maine ; and I confess one object I have in writing 
this letter, is to learn, from head quarters, what 
use is made of the fertilizers contained in the 
two or three million bushels of corn and wheat, 
whether in meal, flour or grain, and in all the 
provisions annually sent into that State? A Yan- 
kee, I believe, is permitted to ask as many ques- 
tions as he answers. Now, when guano sells 
freely at $50 a ton, in the capital of this Repub- 
lic, I protest against the waste of any of this 
precious commodity, afier its ammonia, potash 
and phosphoric acid have gone to a land so poor 
as to compel the inhabitants to import their bread. 
Youur soil must be poorer than any in Georgia, or 
a barrel of flour will yield nightsoil enough to 
produce five bushels of wheat, or eight of corn. 
How to deodorize and concentrate this home 
made guano, so that three or four dollars worth 
can be put up in a barrel, is a matter of consider- 
able importance. 

But my hour is up, and I will say to S. C. 
T.,” use a little lime, and often, rather than 
large doses at distant times. When you have a 
coat of grass, clover or weeds to turn under, sow 
lime before plowing ; if not, sow or spread afier 
plowing, and harrow immediately. 

AcricuLtural Desx, Patent Office. 

*( ASHINGTON, Dec. 16, 1350. 


Bacon Hams. Ameng the many articles for 
which premiums were offered at the late Fair 
and Show of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society were hams. 

The directions accompanying the hams which 
received the first premium, we find, according 
the American Farmer, to be as follows: To 
every 100 lbs. of pork, take 8 lbs. ground alum 
salt,* 202. saltpetre, 2 lbs. brown sugar, 14 oz. 
potash, and four gallons of water. Mix the 
above, and pour the brine over the meat aflier ic 
has laid in the tub two days. Let the hams re- 
main six weeks in brine, and then be dried sev- 
eral days before smoking. The meat should be 
perfectly cool befure packing. 





* We suppore Turk’s Island salt is as good aa any. 
Ep. 





Grafting old Apple Trees. 

Some persons, [ have noticed, in grafting old 
trees put in as many scions atone time as they 
think the tree ought to have. The next year 
they trim off all the original branches and leave 


-| the bare limbs with one year's growth of the sci- 


ons at the ends. This causes a rapid growth of 
the scions, rendering them liable to be broken off 
by the wind, and as they cannot take up all the 
nourishment furnished by the roots, shoots start 
out all over the trees which from their number 
are very troublesome. Thomas's American Fruit 
Culturist shows a better way, which is, to begin 
at the top and graft a third of the tree a year till 
it is completed. This does not throw all the 
nourishment of the tree up to the scions at once; 
and they start better, from not being shaded by 
the foliage above them, when the top is grafied 
first. From the same source we learn, that **in- 
stead of cuttiug off large branches and grafting 
them at once, it is better to prune the top in part 
which will cause an emission of vigorous shoots 
which may be grafied with ease and success.” 

have seen trees that had begun to decay, grafi- 
ed on the old branches and the failure showed the 
folly of such work. [Albany Cultivator. 


Hints ror THe season. Cattle need more at- 
tention in the first of winter than in January. 
Calves in particular, that are unused to feeding 
on hay must have attention; they should have 
rowen, or the most fine and tender hay that is cut 
on the farm. Calves need something to keep the 
bowels free. ‘Turnips, carrots, and parsnips are 
all good for this purpose. If you have roots 
enough and rowen enough you will not need to 
give meal to store calves. 

Cows that are expected to give milk in winter 
must be kept warm. As to feed, husks are good; 
oats, cut when green, produce more milk than the 
best kind of hay. Clover hay that was made 
early produces more milk than fine English. Let 
cows lie warm, and dry, and clean, when milk is 
expected of them. 

Cast up all your accoonts now in these long 
evenings. Be ready to settle with all neighbors 
before January, and then begin anew. Old ac- 
counts are never handed up with pleasure. They 
ofien prove as crabbed as old cider. Never let 
them be till they become rusty. Settle every 
year whether you have the cash on hand or not. 
Settle and adjust all matters annually while you 
may recollect all the ciroumstances attending the 
several items. This is the best way to prevent 
lawsuits and to drive lawyers to school-keeping 
or some other business. 

[Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Twe Gotta Percua Trane. This trade has 








very Tupidly inereased in importance. Previous 


to 1844, the name was unknown to European 


of 1848, about a 
from 


? ba 


of pounds were exported. 
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Wood Leaves for Manure. 
Mr. Freas,—It should be the aim of every 


quantity of his manure. This he may accomplish 
to a considerable extent, by industriously availing 


that are produced in the fields and forests. The 
aquatic plants, so abundantly thrown up from 
swampy lands such as flags, rushes, &c., and 
the brakes ard ferns of the forests, as well as the 
leaves of deciduous trees, all make excellent 
manure, and when decomposed, act with salutary 
energy upon the soil and crop. Leaves are gen- 
erally abundant in the autumn, but the most fa- 
vorable time for their accumulation is the spring. 
They are then in a compact form, and being 
moistened and compressed by the consulidating 
action of the winter's snows, may be handled 
much more easily, than in the fall when they are 
light and dry, and moving with every wind. But 
should the farmer have time, it would be an ex- 
cellent practice to gather a few cart-fullsin au- 
tumn, store them away in some convenient place, 
and use them during winter as litter for his stock. 
They could easily be kept from the solid excre- 
ment, and thrown into some sheltered place 
where they could be removed in the spring to the 
compost heap. A little gypsum sprinkled daily 
in the stalls, will render the absorption of urine, 
and the retention of its ammoniaca! products, much 
more easy, and give to the leaves a value which 
they otherwise would not possess. Enough should 
be gathered, if possible, not only to supply liter 
in the stables and cow-houses, but te furnish 
bedding for the sheep and swine. They are 
much preferable to straw for this purpose, and 
beside, the straw of a farmer ought always to be 
converted to a more valuable use. It should be 
chaffed, mixed with rasped roots or corn and cob 
meal, crushed together, and given to them as 
food, instead of being used as bedding. 

But where the object is to fill the yards, with 
some absorbent, decemposable material to supply 
the place, or increase the quantity of simple 
manure, the labor of accumulation can no doubt 
be mach more easily and economically effected in 
the spring. On examining the ground, in a 
thick and heavy forest, you will find it overlaid 
with several strata of fallen foliage, all in different 
stages of decomposition or decay. ‘These strata 
are the products of many years, the nature of the 
leaf, and the remarkably cool and sheltered posi- 
tion they occupy, rendering the decomposition of 
fibrous matter extremely slow. Only the bottom 
layer, cast, perhaps many years ago, will be 
found to be reduced to mould, the upper or su- 
perior strata, being changed in color, but not io 
form. In removing them the fine mould should 
be taken with the leaves; it is already an excel- 
lent manure, and when conveyed to the yards 
adds greatly to the value of the alimentary matter 
there accumulated, be its nature what it may. 


There are also, in every wood lot, large quanti- 
ties of rotten wood, an article that readily be- 
comes excellent manure when mixed with urine 
and excrement. This should be taken along 
with the leaves, and the yards filled to the depth 
of several feet with it or with leaves, rotted wood, 
green vegetable matter from the swamps and pas- 
tures, loam and muck. In this way you will be 
able, at small cost, greatly to augment your 
stercoracious resources, and supply yourself with 
an article at once energetic and valuable. Hund- 
reds of loads of manure, might in this way be 
made annually on every farm. All that is neces- 
sary iS industry; nature has liberally provided 
the means, and an unproductive farm is « thing 
that need never be seen ina land like ours. Many 
farmers seem to suppose that the only manure 
proper for the support of growing crops, is that 
which is voided by animals. What reasoning 
can be more fallacious! The hay an animal con- 
sumes, could it be reduced vo its original primi- 
tive constituents of elements, without passing the 
three stomachs of the ox, or the one stomach of 
the horse, would be far more valuable, ton for 
ton, than it is when masticated and deprived of 
the great part of its alimentary matters by diges- 
tion. Yet some appear to think this process 
necessary, nay, indispensible to convert vegetable 
matters into manure. It is a law of nature that 
every subsiance that has sprung from, and been 
perfected by or in the soil, shall again contribute 
to the production and perfection of other vege- 
table beings. No matter what may be the pro- 
cess, this must and will be the ultimate result. 
The leaf that falls silently in the forest, decays in 
time, and yields its constituents again to the tree 
from which it fell. The grass in the pastures, 
by decaying on the surface, ensures the produc- 
tion of a future crop. So throughout nature, 
this reciprecity of action, so perfect and admira- 
ble in its action and accuracy, is never interrupted. 
The worthless rush may be rendered a salutary 
food for the valuable cereals, and so on through 
nature; what is in itself valueless, may be made 
the means of producing that which is not only 
intrinsically valuable; but essential to the hap- 
piness and life of man. But it is not necessary 
to dwell here upon the fallacy that all vegetable 
ma ters, in order to become good manure, must 
first pass the stomach of the cow or horse. The 


nature, will dispel this illusion. And now, Mr. 
Editor, allow me, in conclusion, to express the 
hope that every farmer who is in the habit of com- 
plaining of a “‘scacity of manure,” and who has 
crops to feed, will avail himself at once of the 
many and varied sources which nature holds to 
his industry and zeal. Let him work for his 
crops, and they, in return will work well for him. 
(Germantown Telegraph. 
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Epvucation of Farmers. Farmers often com- 





Hints for Farmers. 


The following valuable hints, some of which 


farmer to increase, as far as practicable, the may now be a little out of season, we find going 


“the rounds of the papers withouteredit. If we 
| knew where the article originated, the proper 


himself of the various refuse or waste matters credit would be given. 


Fatteninc Hocs. You should daily inspect 
your pig pens, and see that the fattening hogs 
are regularly and faithfully attended to. There 
| is no animal that suffers more from neglect than 
the hog; none that shows the evidence of attention 
and care more sensibly than it. If not fed at iis 
usual hours, its outcries will, like a tell-tale as he 
ought to be ander such circumstances, proclaim 
his neglect. If fed regularly and fully, he will 
retire to his bed, if he have one, as he ought to 
have, go to sleep, put on muscle and fat, and as 
a consequence, put on more pork for the meat 
tub. Interest then, as well as a better motive, 
coneur to render it necessary, that the hogs 
should be fed whenever their feeding time arrives, 
| be that what hour it may. Thricea day is a 
good rule to give them their food by, and as often 
should they receive their drink of good clean wa- 
ter, the latter being essential to good digestion, 
which should ever ‘wait on appetite” indulged. 

Charcoal and rotten wood should always be in 
their reach, so should a ruling post, to enable 
them to do their own scratching, and thus allay 
the irritation ever consequent upon high feeding. 

Hogs fatten best in moderate weather, so that 
it is to the interest of the farmer to urge forward 
the process of fattening before the weather be- 
comes intensely cold, in order that the corn he 
may give them shall be employed mainly in the 
formation of muscle and fat, and not be appro- 
priated through the necessities of the animal, to 
keep his body warm. Moderate weather, and 
good warm beds, are great economies in hog- 
feeding. 

Sa/t and Ashes, given thrice a week, tends very 
much to keep up the tone of a hog's stomach, 
while he may be gormandizing, besides which, 
|this measure acts antagonistic to the kidney- 
worms, which are troublesome customers when 
not counteracted. 

Mitcu Cows. Cows in milk should be lib- 
erally fed with rich, nutritious, succulent food, in 
addition to their long provender; they should have 
warm stabling, and plenty of litter; be combed 
and brushed down, be regularly watered before 
each meal; receive portions of the mixture of salt, 
ashes, and lime, and be permitted to sun them- 
selves in the middle of the day. Thus treated 
they will liberally contribute in milk, cream, and 
butter, and reflect credit, by their appearance, up- 
on their owners. The most unprofitable on a 
farm isa half-fed milch cow—among the most 
profitable is one generously fed and humanely 
cared for. 

Youne Carrie ano Conrs. Shelter and feed 
these well. Their food should be of good quality 
and have in it the elements of bone, muscle and 
fat. By this we don’t mean that you should keep 
them in a state of obesity, but that you should 
so keep them as that they may at all times be in 
a growing state. ‘To half feed young cattle, up- 
on poor food, is the greatest mistake that a farm- 
er ever made in barn-yard economy. 

Worxinc Horses ann Oxen. Let tha food 
of these be good, and enough of it: see that they 
get what you allow them; and that they get it at 
the right time, and in the right state; that they 
are curried and brushed down, regularly watered 
three times a day, receive three times a week 2 
oz. of a mixture composed of equal parts of salt, 
ashes, and lime, and have good clean littered beds 
to rest their wearied limbs upon. When not at 
work, let them be slightly exercised, in good 
weather, daily. Standing in the stable, without 
such exercise, is apt to swell their legs, and other- 
wise injure their health. 


As this is the season of the year when farmers 
are engaged in packing their stores of meat, we 
offer the follwing recipes, the value of which we 
have proved by our own experience. 
[Albany Cultivator. 

Hams. The following mode of preparing hams 
we have practiced furseveral years, and can with 
confidence recommend it to others:— 
For every one hundred pounds of meat take 
five pints of good molasses (or five pounds of 
brown sugar.) five ounces saltpetre, and eight 
pounds rock salt: add three gallons of water, and 
boil the ingredients over a gentle fie, skimming 
off the froth or scum as it rises. Continue the 
boiling till the salt, &c., is dissolved. Have the 
hams nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks, 
with the shanks end down, as the pickle will thus 
strike in better. When the pickle, preparedas 
above is sufficiently cool, pour it over the hams. 
They may lie in pickle from two to six weeks, 
according to the size of the pieces of, or the state 
of the weather, more time being required in eold 
than in warm weather. Beef or mutton hams, 
intended fur smoking and diying, may be cured 
according to this mode, and will be found excel- 
lent. 

Much of the goodness of hams depends on 
smoking. They should be hung at such a dis- 





most perunctory glance into the laboratory of | “ance from the fire as not to be heated. They 


should also be hung up with the shank end down- 
wards, as this will prevent the escape of their 
juices by dropping. Small hams, wanted for 
immediate use, will answer with two weeks’ 
smokioy, but larger ones, and those wanted for 
keeping, should be smoked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. Per- 
haps saw-dast from hard wood, where it can be 
conveniently had, is on the whole to be preferred. 
Corn evbs are said by some tp make the ‘‘sweet- 
est’’ smoke of anything. Chips of maple and 
hickory, or the small twigs and branches of those 
kinds of wood, do well. 

Wuestraatia Hams. The following com- 
pound will give to any commoo bam the taste so 
much appreciated in that sold as Wesiphalia, 
and is recommended to them whe prefer that 
flavor. In one hundred parts of water, dissolve 


‘elevation in society held by no other class of four paris of salt, two parts of brown sugar, one 
nown that they have a large amount 
In that year two hundred weight of | of leisure. Let this be spent in the cultivation 


part Barbadoes tar, snd one part spirits of wine. 
Afier it has been well mixed, and stood for sev- 
eral days, three tablespoonsful may be mixed 


| with the salt necessary to cure an ordinary ham. 


Beer pieces for corning are the 


briskets. 





. Then cover the meat with a 
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. $655,000,000 : made by boiling together, in 4 gallons of 
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tre, 1 os. pearlash, for 100 lbs. meat. Keep a 
heavy flat stone on the meat, that it may be well 
immersed in the pickle. Beef packed in this man- 
ver wil! keep a year, and will rather improve than 
grow worse. 

Another mode, recommended by a gentleman 
of long experience in the packing of beef end 
pork, is the following:—For 100 Ibs. of beef, 
take 4 Ibs. brown sugar, 4 oz. saltpetre, and 4 
quarts fine Liverpool salt; mix all intimately to- 
gether; and, in packing, sprinkle it evenly over 
the meat. Add no pickle. The dissolving of 
the salt, &c., with the juices of the meat, will be 
sufficient. Keep the meat closely pressed to- 
gether by a good weight. We are asaured that 
this is the best mode of packing beef that is in- 
tended fur keeping over the summer, and that 
the quality of the meat is unexceptionably fine. 

Crear Pork. For this we prefer clear salt 
and water. After having divided the hog, take 
off the shoulders and hams, and al! the lean meat; 
cut the sides crosswise into strips, four or five 
inches wide, and, after covering the bottom of 
the cask with salt, pack the strips in layers, set 
edgwise, as closely as possible, round the cask, 
with plenty of salt between each layer, When 
the cask is full, and has settled for a day or two, 
put in cold water enough to fairly cover the pork. 
There is no danger of using too much salt for clear 
pork; no more will be taken up by the meat than 
is needed, and the remainder is safely left, and 
may be used in packing a new parcel. 





Iron Coated with Glass. 

From the great tendency to oxydization, and 
the consequent decay of iron, in every shape of 
rolled or wrought manufactare, which is inherent 
in its nature, it has ever been the praetice to cover 
it with an artificial coat, to preserve it from the 
destructive effects of the elements, and within 
comparatively few years past, many plans have 
been adopted for this purpose. Various points 
and pigments, zinc enamel fur culinary utensils, 
and numerous other appliances, have been laid be- 
fore the public, each perhaps good in its own 
way, but neither of them applicable as a univer- 
sal coating for iron under all circumstances, in 
numerous cases. 

At the soiree of the President of the Institu- 
tion of civil Engineers, Jast week, some speci- 

mens of iron manufacture were exhibited, coated 
| with glass, from the Smithwick Iron Works of 
| Messrs. Selby & Jones, near Birmingham, and 
| which would appear to be the very desideratum 
| so long sought for. There were three ornament- 
al dinner-plates, three pieces of iron tube, a fry- 
ing-pan, a piece of corrugated iron roof, all cov- 
ered with a clear transparent glass, and which 
were viewed with much admiration by the visitore. 





| In the process of coating plates, all grease is re- 


moved, as in the preparation for tinning, zineing, 
&c. lcisthen covered with a glutinous prepara- 
tion, over corrugated or plain roofing, tiles, tab- 
ing of all kinds and dimensions, frying-pans, 
gridirons, sauce-pans, kettles, cauldrons, or boil- 
ers, in lieu of ceppers, and a host of other im- 
plements, domestic, agricultural and manvufactur- 
ing: the article is first thoroughly cleansed in an 
acid solution to free it from oxide, &c., after 
which is laid on a coating of glass, ground to a 
fine powder. 

The article is then introduced into a furnace of 
a peculiar construction and sufficient temperature, 
in which the glass is fused, and the intermediate 
glutinous matter being evaporated, the.glaes fills 
the external pores of the metal and becomes 
firmly united to it; and in answer to our inquiries, 
we were informed that as the manipulation be- 
caine facilitated by practice, it was probable that 
the cost of a glass coated material, of these com- 
mon kinds, would be a mere nominal trifle more 
than the plain articles themselves. 

With respect to the ornamental articles, they, 
of course, involve some little more complexity, 
but bid fair to open a field of design and novelty 
of much interest. We were shown some orna- 
mental dinner plates of the same material, each 
of which was four ounces lighter than an earth- 
enware plate of the best construction, size for 
size. The foliage and designe are in relief; are 
executed by a kind of stencilling; one color being 
put on, it is transferred to the kiln and fixed, and 
when cold another color is added, again fixed, 
and so on till the design is complete. From the 
inspection affurded us, we have no doubt what- 
ever, that as by practice the colors becoming im- 
proved, and full command over their application 
obtained, this really elegant invention wil! be ap- 
plied to numerous purposes at present scarce 
thought of. To washsiands and toilet furniture 
it would be most applicable, as also for sideboarde, 
door-plates, and panels, fire grate ornaments, 
and to numerous other purposes in decorating 
buildings and architecture. For plates for the 
names of streets it would be almost indestructible, 
and might be brought into use with moch effect 
for ship front architecture. We were shown, 
among other specimens, a small door panel, with 
a bunch of foliage in the centre, surrounded with 
an arabesque border, to represent gold, which had 
a very pleasing effect. The invention is another 
step onward in the progress of art and science, 
and is of mach interest. [Mining Journal. 











Coup, on Catanern ix Suaer. Flock masters 
should take particular care of their sheep when 
affected with a cold during the winter months ; 
for if neglected, it frequently becomes so deeply 
seated as to be incurable, and ends in phihisis, or 
consumption. The best remedy for a cold is, 
first, place your sheep in a well-ventilated, dry 
stable, comfortably littered; and second, give it 
any slightly purging medicine, with a moderate 
allowance of hay, and a bran mash, one fifth of 
which should be oil meal. Colds, or catarrhs, 
are not only epidemic but endemic: be careful, 
therefure, where you winter your sheep, that 
that there be no predispusing cause in their loeal- 
ity ; and when they are atlacked, remove them 
instantly from the flock. By following these 
precautions, and keeping them well fed, sheltered, 
aired, watered ond saited, one may bid defiance 

disease is flocks. 
ts ee ee tilaka' Agricaltetiet. 

Cusansisc on Renovatine Baive. To five 
gallons of brine, add one egg, broken and sirred 
in, and then bring to a gentle boiling 27d skin 
and cool for use. Saltpetre added to brine, at 
the rate of two to four duties to the 100 pounds 
of meat, gives it a fine, reddish color. A little 
brown sugar adds ‘0 the flavor of beef and pork, 


articularly or smoking, besides possessing an 
antesepic quality. 
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Scene:—Maine Farmer Orrice—Boss and Jours ’Tis not in power of Time to give Hark! what tempests fill the floods! 


How they shake the rattling woods! 
Let us, while it’s in our power, 

Let us seize the fleeting hour; 

While our cheeks are fresh and gay, 

Let us drive old age away; 

Let us smooth its gathered brows, 
Youth its hour of mirth allows.” 


and any amount of P. D’s.—Some composing, some Such precious boon ; for all who live 
distributing, some wetting paper, some rubbing” their eyes } And move about this goodly earth 
and yawning, and Basset shaking the corn popper over Are, from their very hour of birth, 

a few dying embers. Time—the last minute of the last Doomed to the common fate of — 
hour of the last day of the last week of the last month | **T’o dust thou shalt return again.” 
of the last year of the last half century. Enter Old And yet no hardship this, if seen 


Father Time with his scythe shouldered, his wings ™% In its true light—for deep withio 


weary and drooping, his forelock and whiskers frosty. | This mortal form we prize so high, Thus once sang an ancient bard, 


And it seems as if we heard 
Him warbling forth his measures now, 


Th’ immortal soul doth snugly lie, 


r ithe itt os : 
Time .—Hail! all hail! ye friends and brothers, Which, by this very death we dread, 


Again I greet you with delight; : aS 
8 8 ¢ — From all encumbrances is freed— 


Mid the furious storms of snow, 
And, like the Dove in yonder sky, 


That, of late, the chilly North 
Hath so copiously sent forth, 


Weary with my arduous labors, 


Fain with you I’d spend the night. 
y P 6 Soars to its kindred souls on high. 


4 OOS 


Peace be to you thro’ the future— 


Covering, with its fleecy pall, 
Happy years attend you all; 


My duty is to bring, each y 

I i g, year, . 

Milli me from this t r trial spl Lowly copse and forest tall; 

: I ‘ 0 8 terrestrial sphere Z 

Blessings, without stint or measure, To higher : : And, although no meadows green 
. o higher—brighter—happier scenes, . . . 

Gently on you ever fall. Can on either side be seen; 


Though neither bleating flocks nor bird 
O’er mead or landscape now is heard, 


And there my friendly mission ends. 
For, like me, you ceaseless labor— 


Sy. 
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But, come—I must not tarry here— 


Labor hard to serve mankind, Is that old rhyming mill in gear? 


att ee es . 
0,000 L] D Helping friend and foe and neighbor, 
ft Ste 2 LOAN ) Lest the times they fall behind. 
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Nor summer’s breeze, nor zephyr’s sigh, 


Just touch it, wheelman—turn it true =" sas 
4 Nor insects that at twilight fly, 


Aad, Busset, first a song from you. 
“ ne oy RABo Hence I have a fellow-feeling 
nent, : " . - 
REFINE van 7 For all Printers and their Jours, 
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Yet, ever restless, busy man, 

Stull “* draws the rein’ and drives the van, 
And pushes on his generous steed 

O’er the smooth course, with railroad speed. 
Bright crystals sparkle in the air, 


Foremanx.—All right—Bill, put the index down to 


; the Rinctum Rowdy—turn away, wheelman,—now for 
Since so similar is our calling Basset’s song. 


pana 


In this busy world of ours. Basset.—Stop two-thirds of a spell, will yer. I 


han’! got no sung, no how—only a spasm or so, A-hem, 
As I make my usual round, now for it, 


Bo%o'@ 
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So I call to say “* how do ye’”’ 
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Glittering like diamonds fair; 


ff 


And the bells, on every hand, 
Basset’s Song. i] Are ringing gaily o’er the land, 
Oh come, kind folks, thro’ all the world, 
Ant listen to this charmer: 
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Glad to find you bright and cheery, 
ale = — “ »s ” =| 
Hale and hearty, ‘‘safe and sound. While from every mouth you hear, 
SC ne he, 
Asth- 


s 
wer: 
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Basset.—Hallo! Old Covey! you look the worse é 
for wear,—your wings are getting rusty, and the top of If news you'd have, hear my advice, 
your head is bare; your hour-glass is weather-beaten, And go and take the Farmer. 
your scythe is dull and rusty; the handle of it is ‘‘con- i Cuorus—Why don’t you take the Farmer, 
kusy’’ and your moccasins are musty. Sit down, old You ought to take the Farmer; 
gent, and rest yourself, and warm you by our fire—we 


**I wish you all a happy year.” 


a 


With this joyous, happy throng, 

Lo the CARRIER comes along: 

Oh, bid bim welcome! well you know, 
Throughout the year, blow high or low, 
He to your door the news hath brought, 
By which the very things you sought 

To learn, were there most clearly shown, 
And very many things made known, 

By which, as in a bird’s-eye view, 

The world was easily seen through. 
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If the news you'd have, hear my advice 
And go and take the Farmer. 
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soon will have it hot enough to make e’en Time per- 
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spire; and when I’ve popped what corn there is within And if you have a sweetheart dear, 


y ise od this popper now, I'll give you such a new year’s treat 
7 1s are ve - - 

jant ren a as you ne’er had, Iswow. Cheer up, Old Dad!— 
1 whic " cog ; don’t scowl! your brow, nor look so tarnal cross ;—I’m 
ions ¢€ 


nadlish < \@ glad to see you here again—I am, by jings, old hoss. 
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And like right well to charm her, 
You cannot better do the thing 
Than send her the Maine Farmer. 


Why don’t you take the Farmer, &c. 
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In news from far, and news at home, 
Whether by steam or wire it come, 

He’s tried to keep you posted up, 

Nor suffered any thing to drop, 

By loss of which you'd fail to know 
How times, and trades, and bargains go, 
From California’s golden sands 

To Russia’s far more distant lands. 
He’s given you, too, in many a page, 
*Bout what your Congress men engage— 
How ’lections go—the price of cattle— 
How many die, when e’er a battle 


Time.—Indeed, young man, I can’t refrain 
From giving thanks for such a strain 

Of offers kind, tho’ mixed they be 

With much of Yankee roguery. 

Your heart is naturally inclined 

To be both generous and kind— 

And may, when years have had the effect 
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For if she be a girl of sense, 
I’m sure *twill not alarm her, 


DIAS 


If you should send her, once a week, 
A copy of the Farmer. 
Why don’t you take the Farmer, &c. 


But if she be in-im-i-cal, 


DA 


Nought would so quick disarm her 
As to let her see the mad-wry-gals 
What’s published in the Farmer. 
Why don’t you take the Farmer, &c. 


To teach you lessons of respect 
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For age—make of you quite a man, 
So don’t by folly mar the plan 
Of Nature, who has given mind 
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To be both strengthened and refined 

By daily culture, study, care, 

Of what all social laws require. 

Basset.—Indeed, old friend, you reason well, I 
like your good advice; and for your pay, here take this 
corn so nicely popped, and eat it in a trice,—for if you 
don’t, [’ll tell you now, no knowing where ’twill be— 
for Jim, and Bill, and all the hands will spirit it away. 
And now, good sir, pray don’t be vexed,—I’ve one 
small boon to ask—that is, for the remainder of my 
lite, you’d give me an easy task, and spin my life as 
long’s you can, nor hurry me away, so long as I shall 
wish to remain and act my part in the play. 

Time.—Alas! rude boy,* m ask the same 

That all mankind would gladly claim: 

No trials here—no care—-no grave— 


There, chaps, you can’t beat that, any how. Wish 
you a happy new year ;—whoop! ; 

[Exit Basset, down stairs, three at a leap!] 

Forreman.—Hold on, wheelman. Come Bill, now 
for the Address. Push the index up to the anacreontic 
—put a little lard oil on the main shaft, and tighten the 
broad belt a little’ 

BILL.—Aye, aye sir—all ready—go ahead with your 
nag on tick—it’s the way Printers have to go, now-a- 
days. 

Foreman.—Turn away, wheelman,—pul! steady, 
now. 

Carrier’s Address. 

** See what horrid tempests rise, 

And contract the clouded skies: 


Is fought by nations, or their fools 
Who, in such strifes, are willing tools. 
He’s told you, too, how crops come in, 
And who so lucky as to win 

The prize at Cattle Show and Fair, 
For stock or manufactures rare. 


Nor is this all,—essays we have, 
Religious—moral—lively—grave ; 
And many a farmer here explains 
How he has made his loss and gains 


In short, dear sirs, we cannot tell 
One half the good things that we sell, 
So here we stop with many a prayer 
For happiness, the coming year, 

On all our Patrons—far or near. 
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Snows and showers fill the air, 


Such life as angels only have. And bring down the atmosphere. 
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